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The Moon's the Prince, Bukhara is the sky;
0 sky, the Moon shall light thee by and bye 1
Bukhara is the mead, the Cypress he;
Receive at last, 0 Mead, thy Cypress-tree!

This particular Amir seems to have been fond of
flattery, and he found the daintily turned song
of Budagi more acceptable to his vanity than
even the beauty of Herat. He accordingly took
his departure immediately the song had con-
cluded, and, in his absent-mindedness, forgot to
put on his boots, which were carried by an
attendant who rode in hot pursuit.

Poetry in those days was evidently a remunera-
tive pursuit. Nizami tells us that Khidr Khan
always had in readiness four trays of gold.
" These hie used to dispense by the handful" to
the successful poets. Though the royal favour
towards the poets was extremely bountiful,
Persian poets were not always particularly
courteous the one to the other. Nizami tells
an amusing story of a minor poet named Bashidi.
At the king's command the Poet-Laureate was
asked to express his opinion of Bashidi's poetry.
The Poet-Laureate accordingly remarked: " His
verse is extremely good and chaste and correct,
but it wants spice." The king afterwards re-
peated these words to Bashidi and bade him
compose a fitting rejoinder. Bashidi composed
the following verse: